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in the year 458. Hence Rothstein infers that at the beginning of the 
reign of Xerxes the complaints that were made against the Jews (Ezra 
4 : 6) resulted in the deportation of the members of the house of David 
from Jerusalem, and, apparently, in the destruction of the older branch. 
The names of the children of Shecaniah are all appeals to Yahweh to 
vindicate the family from its enemies. 

These theories are presented by Rothstein with a vast amount of 
learning and ingenuity. It is doubtful whether they can ever be demon- 
strated, but they are certainly immensely suggestive and cannot fail to 
exert an influence upon our conception of post-exilic history. No student 
of the Persian period can afford to ignore this valuable discussion. 

The appendix on an unnoticed testimony for the Messianic inter- 
pretation of the "Servant of Yahweh" is of less interest and moment 
than the main treatise. Professor Rothstein attempts to show that the 
compiler of the book of Isaiah, whom he identifies with the author of 
chaps. 56-66, and whom he supposes to have lived about 450 B. C, 
arranged all the older material in the book with a definite plan of adapt- 
ing it to the needs of his own generation. This unity of plan shows that 
he must have interpreted the " Servant " passages in the second half of 
the book in the same way in which he interpreted the individual Mes- 
sianic utterances ; that is, we have a testimony to the Messianic inter- 
pretation of these passages older than any external evidence hitherto 
discovered. The difficulty of this argument is that it rests upon the 
assumption of a unity of plan running through the entire book of Isaiah. 
This Rothstein attempts to show, but his arguments will strike most 
critics as unconvincing. The relation of Deutero-Isaiah to Isaiah has 
far more the appearance of being accidental. 

Lewis B. Paton. 

Haetfoed Theological Seminary. 



GABRIELI'S AL BURDATAN.' 

The legends connected with the cloak (Burdah) of Mohammed take 
us into the somewhat neglected field of Islamic popular religion. We 
are wont to gauge the religion of the followers of the prophet entirely by 
the Koran and the official commentaries and traditions upon which Islam 
as a system is based. But a real history of religion, just as a real history 
of culture, must go beyond the official. Religion is so personal a matter, 
that, despite all systematizing, many undercurrents run beneath the 
current of official dogmas and practices. Folk-religion is often the most 
important study of the student of religion ; it is on a level with folk-lore 
and folk-medicine. The belief in the beneficent or malevolent power of 
the Jinns, or the harm which satans and ifrits can do, is the popular 
religion of the Bedouin, no matter what Islamic gloss may be laid over it. 

Few religious teachers were as human as Mohammed. He had very 
little of the mystic in him and no pretense at all to superhumanity : too 

lAxi BUEDATAN ovvero I Due Poemi Arabi Del "Mantello" in Lode Di Maometto. 
Contributo Storico Critico Alio Studio Delia Leggeuda Di Maometto Nell' Oriente Musul- 
mano di Giuseppe Gabrieli. Firenze: Biblioteca Scientifico-Beligiosa, 1901. 8 + 124 pp. 
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little of this for many of his followers. When Islam became a state 
religion and a state organization, the danger was very great that its 
founder might be raised to a position above the earth, which he, least of 
all, desired or would have countenanced. The contact with other faiths 
and other beliefs, more particularly with that of the Persians, brought ele- 
ments into Islam which might have been its undoing, had not the sternly 
human and strongly monotheistic groundwork laid by its founder per- 
sisted throughout all time. It is the greatest tribute to him that the venera- 
tion in which he came to be held seldom transgressed human limits ; for 
it was natural that the veneration of him as prophet and teacher should 
in time turn into the veneration of his person and of such things as were 
associated with him in life. This veneration for the relics ('Athar)- — his 
hair, his shoes, his hat — g^ew up, aided by the worship of relics of this 
kind found in other and contiguous faiths. But, withal, little official 
religious recognition was given to these relics, and they were never 
placed in mosques as objects of worship. 

It is said that Ka'b ibn Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma, one of the poets who 
bridged over the Jahiliyyah and Islam, famous son of a famous father 
of Mu'allakah renown, refused at first to follow his tribe, the Banu 
Muzainah, or even his brother Bujair, to the acknowledgment of the 
Muslim's faith. Nay, more, he even poked fun at his brother for so 
doing and bantered the prophet ("Haja Muhammadan "). It would 
have gone ill with him, condemned to death as he was for this, had he 
not extricated himself from the meshes of his own indiscretion : turning 
his valor into discretion, he made off to Medina with a Kasidah done for 
the occasion (known as "Banat Su'ad" from its opening words). It was 
the usual thing : Ihe memory of the beloved and the description of the 
camel. But he had cleverly woven in it the tale of his own troubles, and 
his fear of death at the hands of the prophet, whom he proceeds to wash 
down with the health-giving water of abundant praise. It is told that 
the process was successful for both, for the singer and the one sung. 
Mohammed had gained a Muslim ; Zuhair, the mantle which the former 
in his delight had thrown upon him. 

This mantle became a treasure and in course of time a precious relic. 
Mu'awiyah is said to have offered 10,000 drachmas for it; but in vain. 
The price had doubled when the glamour of the poet's death had 
lightened up its somberness. Zuhair's son parted with it to the Ommiad 
for 20,000. But it was only under the Abbasides that it came officially 
to light, and became for these orthodox Caliphs one of the insignia of 
power, together with the scepter (Kadib) and the seal (Khatim) of the 
prophet. These Caliphs were clothed in it when first proclaimed ; or, 
afterward, when leading public prayer or solemnly starting out to war. 
Even if not worn, it was at times placed before them : the official recog- 
nition of the theocratic character of the Abbasid rulers. 

The legend subsisted and went off into the realm of magic and mys- 
ticism. An Egjrptian of Abusir, named Sharaf al-Din Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Busiri, living in the thirteenth century (1211-1294) wrote 
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a Burdah poem entitled "The Brilliant Stars in Praise of the Most 
Excellent of Created Beings," which has gone beyond, in its vogue, the 
Kasidah of his predecessor Zuhair. The legend has it that this poet 
was grievously ill — given up (we should say, too) by his physicians. In 
a dream he saw the prophet, who enveloped him in his mantle. Hence 
the poem, and hence the convalescence of the poet ; or, perhaps, the 
order of events was the reverse. It is more than a mere fulsome praise 
of Mohammed; it is a didactic poem, a Mohammedan catechism, as 
Goldziher calls it. This explains its popularity from Spain to India, 
though the classic period of Arabic poetry was at an end. It has not 
only suffered innumerable commentaries ; but it has served for rhymesters 
to build up on it a Takhmis (adding four rhyming verses to each one of 
the original), a Tasbi' (adding six), a Tastir, a Tadyil, etc. Nay, more, 
it has stood service as a magical formula for amulets, and in Egypt is 
recited by those who convoy the dead body to its grave. 

Gabrieli, whose articles on Arabic literature and Semitic antiquities 
have appeared in various Italian publications, has here given us a new 
translation of these famous poems, with copious notes and excurses. His 
text of the first is that of Guidi (Leipzig, 1871) controlled by the text in 
Ibn Hisham's Slrat al-Rasul (also in Ndldeke's Delectus, pp. 110 sq., 
translation in Riickert's Hamdsah, i, 152, in the poet's usual happy vein). 
That of the Burdah of al-Busiri follows the Cairo text of 1897, with the 
glosses of al-Azhari (d. 1500) and the commentary of al-Bajiiri (d. 1860). 
Various translations of the second Burdah have been made — by Eosen- 
zweig (Vienna, 1824) and Ralfs (Vienna, 1860) in German ; by de Sacy 
(1841), Albegno (Jerusalem, 1872), and Basset (1894) in French; by 
Shaikh Paizullabhai (Bombay, 1893) in English ; not to mention Turkish 
and Persian ones. We are thankful to have another accurate transla- 
tion — this time in Italian. 

Richard Gottheil. 
Columbia University, 
New York. 



